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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


For the Methodist Protestant. 
MARYLAND. 


Anne Arundel Circuit, Aug. 30, 1832. 


Dear Brother,—Our second camp meeting for 
this circuit closed on the 15th inst. and we can 
truly say, it was a time of refreshing from the 
presence of the Lord. The ministers of Jesus 
were enabled to preach in demonstration of the 
Spirit and with power; yea, it may be said, they 
came to the meeting in the fulness of the bless- 
ing of the gospel of Christ. Saints and sinners 
received their portion of meat in due season. 
Our official brethren generally, were lively and 
zealous; and the private members of our church, 
with a goodly number of ou: old-side friends, 
laboured in the altar and in the tents with a 
zeal that deserves the highest praise. The re- 
sult was glorious. Many precious souls were 
brought from darkness to light, and from the 
power of sin and satan to God. It is estimated, 
that about 60 persons were converted to God at 
the meeting. On Tuesday we witnessed a 
scene that we could wish were more frequent. 
After an appropriate discourse by brother Lips- 
comb, the ministers of the Methodist Prutestant 
Church, assisted by two ministers of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, proceeded to the ad- 
ministration of the Lord’s Supper to members 
of both churches; there were also members of 
other churches present, who likewise partook 
with us of the symbols of the broken body and 
shed-blood of a crucified Lord. It was a time 
of gracious influence—a time long to be re- 
membered. Many fed on Jesus that day by 
faith—while some were shouting, others were 
weeping for joy; and some were saying, O that I 
knew where I might find Him, I would come 
even unto His seat, and I would hear what He 
would say unto me. Blessed be God, before the 
meeting closed, many of them found Him to the 
joy of their souls. 

We cannot he!p expressing our gratitude to 
the Great Head of the Church, for his great 
mercy wherewith He remembered us. © Lord! 
we will praise Thee for thy wonderful works’ to 
the children of men. Yours, &c. 

James Hanson, 


For the Methodist Protestant. 
DELAWARE, 


Seaford, August 29, 1832. 


Dear Brother,—On yesterday we closed the se- 
cond camp meeting for this circuit—it was held 
near Fairview, on Oyster-shell Point, Maryland. 
We had 45 tents and covered wagons. It was 
supposed that nearly thirty white persons expe- 
rienced the pardoning mercy of God; 17 of 
whom united with the Methodist P. Church.— 
Notwithstanding our ministerial help was very 
limited, great wasthe gooddone. To the Lord 
be all the praise! Yours, &c. 

Tuomas W. Pearson. 


For the Methodist Protestant. 


NEW JERSEY. 
Glassdorv’, August 7, 1832. 


Dear Brother,—About ten months since, ] 
made a tour on Great Egg Harbour. There is 
hardly a place, I presume,in the United States, 
in which there are as many .members of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in proportion to the 
number of inhabitants, as there are in this. It 
was found difficult at first to obtain a hearing— 
the members having been forbidden by two 
quarterly meetings to hear Reformers. The 
churches were not only closed upon me, but also 
the houses of my former friends. After some 
efforts, however, I succeeded in obtaining a 
place for preaching. Public feeling by this 
course became enlisted in our favor. 

We have received about 80 members on this 
circuit since conference. Our camp meeting, 
held in June, was attended with much good.— 
Our labours are solicited in many places where 
we have not time to visit. Our society at Cape 
May is receiving additions; and the prospects 
aie good for the formation of new classes. 

Samue. Bunn. 


For the Methodist Protestant. 
VERMONT. 


St. Albans, August 20, 1832. 


Dear Brother,—After having patiently waited 
for many years in the Methodist EK. Church, ex- 
pecting a reformation in her government,I with- 
drew, April twelve-month; having no one to ac- 
company me, save my wife. After the expira- 
tion of one year, instead of going down, our 
company consists of 18 members. The mem- 
bers of the M. E. Church are officially forbidden 
to read our paper or discipline. Notwithstand- 
ing efforts to suppress information, light must 
sooner or later break in upon them. O brethren 
remember us who are far to the North, whilst 
making like efforts with~ yourselves to advance 
that cause which honors God, and liberates and 
happifies mankind, Yours, &c. 

Ii. Green, 


For the Methodist Protestant. 
ALABAMAs 


Carrollton, Pickins Co. Aug. 4 1832. 


Dear Brother,—It may not be amiss to take 
a passing notice of our church, and of religion 
generally. We have between forty and fifty 
members in this county; a partof whom organ- 
ized under the conventional articles. Our cause 
has been gradually advancing ever since; al- 
though we have had some discouragements. The 
Methodist Episcopal Church has of late relaxed 
a part of her former severity towards us; and 
our ministers and members meet and worship 
together as brethren of the same family. ‘Things 
in this respect,are not yet perfect: but much has 
evidently oak done: and although much remains 
to call for an exercise of Christian forbear- 
ance, we rejoice at what we see; and publish it, 
as one of the signs of the times. On the 153th 


PUBLISHED BY 


John J. Harrod, 


——— Forghe Methodist Protestant Church. 
= — | 


of last month,we commenced a quarterly meet- 
ing, which was protracted to the tenth day, at 
3 wclock, P. M. As this meeting was one of 
no ordinary cast, [ promise you a detailed ac- 
count of it as soon as my health will permit. 
Yours, &c. Joun W. Mann. 


For the Methodist Protestant. 
LOWER CANADA. 


Bolton Circuit, July 30, 1832. 


Dear Brother,—As some information relative 
to the prosperity of our cause in this Northern 
section may be pleasing to the friends of reli- 
gious liberty in the Sopth, and other parts of the 
country, | have thought proper to submit a few 
lines for their perusal. 

One year ago, last May, I past an examina- 
tion in the quarterly conference of the Metlo- 
dist Episcopal Church, of which I was then a 
member; and was recommended by that body to 
their approaching annual conference for ordina- 
tion, and admission into the itinerancy. Short- 
ly after this, there fell into my hands, the con- 
stitution and discipline of the Methodist Pro- 
testant Church. I read it attentively; and hav- 
ing carefully examined and compared its con- 
tents with the Methodist Episcopal statutes, [ 
discovered wherein they differed, and imme- 
diately chose the more excellent way. And in 
June, and some weeks before the sitting of the 
annual conference, to which [ stood recommend- 
ed, [ withdrew from the Methodist E. Church; 
and with a vertificate of the doings of the above 
quarterly conference, with other testimonials, 
was received into the Methodist Protestant 
Church. I offered my services to the New York 
and Lower Canada conference as an itinerant, 
and was accepted; and appointed to labour al- 
ternately on the Stanbridge, and (as it was then 
called Memphremagog, but now,) Bolton Cir- 
cuits, on the borders of Lower Canada. Al- 
though incapacitated by personal indisposition 
from rendering much service; and moreover,the 
wintet proving so very inclement as to forbid in 
a great degree travelling, there have been evi- 
dences of a good work on these circuits. A 
goodly number have become subjects of Divine 
vrace, and made to rejoice in the salvation ot 
the Lord. In February, our societies on the 
two circuits numbered 145. 

Since February, my labours have been mostly 
confined to Bolton circuit. On this circuit the 
good work of thé Lord still progresses; and we 
hope, that, through the blessing of God,’it will 
continue to go on; and tliat the latter will be 
more abundant than the former rains, The 
Lord has done great things for us. We trust 
his promise, and expect to see and experience a 
greater manifestation of his gracious power. 

The prospects for a genera work through this 
region were never more favourable than they 
now are, There appears to be a very general | 
excitement in the minds of the people, and an 
increasing attention to the subject of religion. 
Our congregations are good, frequently largee 
than our buildings for worship can accommodate, 
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METHODIST PROTESTANT. 


Many do not hear in vain. ‘Truly the Great 
Dispenser of mercy is visiting us here, not only 
with Gmens of good days, but with their re- 
splendent dawnings. ‘The day has broken, num- 
bers have seen the light, and age now rejoicing 
init. In the course of the Bent season the 
rising cloud of mercy has afforded us a number 
of refreshing showers. Since last spring, num- 
bers ou this circuit have been brought to expe- 
rience reclaiming and forgiving mercy, and are 
now rejoicing in hope of glory. Many more are 
on their way to the gospel pool—with wounded 
spirits, seeking a cure vel the plague of sin. 
Glory to our Immanuel God, our hearts are en- 
couraged; and we continue to roll the cry, ride 
on—ride on, thou Kirg of Saints—magnify thy 
grace, and save the purchase of thy blood: 


Since the middle of March, 47 have joined 
our community—others it seems are preparing 
to flee for shelter to the Methodist Protestant 
fold—some from the world and some from the 
house of clerical bondage. A good share of 
those who have recently united with us, are 
from the world; though some few of them were 
members from the old church. We number now 
on this circuit, 149. Though our number in the 
North is as yet but small? yet, bless God, we are 
not so feeble, but that with Christ strengthen- 
ing us we can do something. But to God be- 
beypngeth, and shall be given all the praise. 

ur prospects are continually brightening— 
our field of labour enlarging—and we are salut- 
ed with many more Macedonian calls than we 
are able to‘answer, in consequence of the want 
of itinerant labourers. May the Lord speedily 
raise up and send &s a supply | 

Prejudices against us in these regions, are 
fast dying away, notwithstanding the indefati- 
gable lebours of many of our old side brethren, 
especially their ministers, in endeavoring to op- 

ose our advancement. We hope—nay we be- 
ieve—the day is not far distant when there shall 
not be a tongue in all the mount to oppose the 
reasonable, the innocent and scriptural cause of 
Protestant Methodism. ‘Pray for us, that the 
word of the Lord may have free course and be 
glorified, even as itis with you; and that we may 
be delivered from unreasonable and wicked men: 
for all men have not faith.’ Yours, &c. 
JosepH KimBALL. 


P. S. I would just observe, that we have re- 
cently held a camp meeting on this circuit. It 
was the first meeting of the kind ever held in 
Lower Canada, East of Lake Champlain. And 
to the credit of the people in this country, we 
say it, that for the good disposition of the nu- 
merous attendants, manifested in the observance 
of order, and to render the meeting both respec- 
_ table and profitable, it surpassed any I ever at- 

tended. ‘There were 24 very commodious tents 
on the ground. Hundreds trom the village and 
other places attended. ‘lhere were 14 preach- 
ers—2 of them were from the Wesleyan, and 2 
of them from the Episcopal Methodists. We 
piace this mark of friendship to their credit,and 

ope others will imitate their example. There 
appeared to be no disunion in feeling, nor effort 
among christians of different orders. And tru- 
ly, to see ministers of three denowinations—and 
professed christians from not less than six de- 
partments of the visible church, all uniting to- 
gether in preaching, praying, praising and wor- 
shipping God, as it was seen here in the tented 
grove, could not fail to fill the humble soul with 
unspeakable delight,and cause the devoted heart 


from the Vermont District, promised to send you 
some account of the meeting, I forbear noticing 


further particulars. J. K. 


ECCLESIASTICAL. 


For the Methodist Protestant. 
NOT A CHUBOH DEMOCRACY! 
My Young Friend,— 

[ will endeavor to make these principles per- 
fectly plain to your young mind. The church 
is composed of the ministers and the member- 
ship. ‘They are members one of the other,mak- 
ing one body. From the New Testament you 
will learn, that the ministerial office and duties 
are of Divine appointment. The ministry of 
Christ is not of niente institution. Do you in- 
quire what is this office? I will summarily de 
scribe it. [tis that of an Ambassador for Christ— 
to be the servant of Christ in ministering to the 
church the things of Chist; and, to preach the 
gospel of Christ to mankind. Do you not see 
that this minister is to be above human control 
in the discharge of his office? Yet is he not ir- 
responsible to the church of which he is a mem- 
ber; for, to the guardianship of the church is 
committed the scriptures. Now, if a minister 
act contrary to the scriptures, self-preservation, 
and the honour of Christ, enjoin that the un. 
faithful minister should be ejected. A faithful 
church may, and must, set aside an unfaithful 
minister; but, an unfaithful church can never set 
aside the office and duties of the ministry, nor 
eject a faithful minister from the service of his 
Divine Master. To do this last thing, is beyond 
the reach of human authority, which has many a 
time destroyed the man, but never the faithful 
minister. 

You must next understand that this ministe- 
rial office, and these duties, are not either legis- 
lative, or judicial, or executive—and less still, 
all in one—independently of the church. For 
the minister himself is under law to Christ; all 
of whose statutes are immutable. But thereare 
certain prudential regulations permitted, because 
they are needed, in every human community. 
Now, as the ministry and the people are of one 
community, and as all the regulations are need- 
ed to both, and bear more or less equally on 
both, so both should assist in making and main- 
taining needed regulations. 

You will now carefully consider what I shall 
next state:—The New Testament never intended 
that the church should be a government of the peo- 
ple independently of the mintsrry and of oFrFt- 
cers of the church. What | have said already 
respecting the ministry I shall not here repeat. 
Of officers of the church, I would say, that they 


can be now no christian church without officers. 
In the New Testament they are often named 
and referred to, and their duties are fully de- 
scribed. What was at first established by Di- 
vine authority in the christian church, you ma 
be sure was designed to be perpetuated to the 
end of time. 

Do you next inquire how these officers are to 
be made? Not by self-appointment,tor that would 
be usurpation, Not by the ministry alone, for 
that would be dominion and lordship. Both 
usurpation and lordship are forbidden. How 
then? By consent and acceptance of the church, 
or by its formal and direct appointment. ‘These 
officers are the appointed representative rulers 


were instituted in the beginning, and that there | 


You will oblige me by considering carefully 
what I shall next assert and prove:—TZhe Meth- 
odist Reformers did not intend to form, nor did 
they form, a church government by the people with- 
out representation. What they INTENDED they 
pip—they avoided a church democracy—they 
formed and established a representative form of 
government, and no other. They themselves were 
representatives of the people. 

Who does not see at one glance,the utter im- 
possibility of associated churches being ruled in 
any other manner than by a despotism of one 
or many, or by representatives. This one prin- 
ciple of representation, which governs the one 
general association, must likewise govern each 
church; for not to be so governed, is to be Gis- 
sociated from Methodist Protestantism. Be ye 
assured, this will be always true. 

Do you inquire further of this representative 
plan? [ answer again, it is not @ church democ- 
racy—that is, it is not a government by the peo- 
ple, without representation. Jt is a government 
by those whom the people have chosen to adminis- 
ter the government. ‘The people cannot have the 
right, however,to exclude the ministry from par- 
ticipating in this government; for,the church and 
the government too, is f:om the Divine Heap of 
the church, and He, and not the church, has ap- 
PUINTED MINISTERS CONJOINT RULERS with an 
others who may be duly appointed by the church, 
to the office of rulers of his people. 

To be constitutionally governed, each of our 
churches, and the whole connexion, must be rul- 
ed by the proper official bodies. It is high trea- 
son against revelation,for a church, or @ portion 
of ils members, to usurp the OFFICE OF 1HE MIN- 
isTRY; and it is high treason against Methodist 
Protestantism, fur any portion of the members 
of one of our churches to usurp the powers of 
our official bodies. 

If any representative is not well-pleasing, let 
him be removed according to rule. Here is our 
safety, in removing incompetent, negligent, or 
unfaithful officers. The very momenta govern- 
ment without representation is permitted, the 
dour is opened wide to the evils of ignorauce, 
obstinacy, faction,anarchy,contention, contempt 
of the ministry, and destruction itself, 

Should such a state of things ever disgrace 
any one of our churches,would a continued con- 
nexion with the general church be conceded to 
that one so disorganized, and so disgraceful to 
our cause? I trow not. Would sucha people be 
worthy of any christian fellowship? ‘They are 
most certainly most unworthy. This judgment 
will meet approval by every well regulated as- 
sociation in the land. ‘‘God is not the author 
of confusion.” Who is? The devil, assisted by 
factious men. Shun these as you would a thou- 
sand serpents ready to kill andsdevour you. 


S. 


For the Methodist Protestant. 
GENEROUS DOINGS. 


Mr. Editor,—Some weeks ago I sent you 
some remarks on the mania which has prevailed 
for many years among the people called Metho- 
dists for cheap preachers. When that commu- 
nication was written, I entirely forgot to men- 
tion the circumstance which I suppose led to 
the introduction of this mania. If you do not 
think it out of place, | will nuw offer some 
thoughts upon this subject. | 

When Methodism made its entrance and com- 


of the church, when chosen by the ministry and | 
people. When the people can they are bound 
to choose church officers; because all whe may 

be free, are under obligations to be so. | 


menced its unpretending operations in this coun- 
try, America, as well as Methodism was in its — 
infancy. They were each struggling for an in- 
dependent-existence. Very soon after, Metho- 


to praise the Christian’s God. ‘The meeting was 
well attended, and much good has resulted, and 
is requiting from this means. As brother Jones 
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I have complained, should be radically reform- 


dism assumed a systematic plan for carrying on 
its purposes of benevolence, America declared 
her independence, and by so doing she exceed- 
ingly crippled this infant church; because all the 
Methodist preachers were not Americans, and 

referred leaving their ficld of labour to becom- 
ing citizens of the United States. The few who 
remained must have endured great privations, 
and sustained many hardships while they at- 
tempted to preach the gospel to a ee who 
were constantly agitated by an internal war.— 
After America obtained her independence, it re- 
quired many years for manufactures, commerce 
and agriculture to fall into the ordinary channel 
of successiul operation, Consequently the peo- 
ple were poor, or if not, destitute of property, 
money Was scarce, and ministers along with oth- 
er professions must have felt the common pres- 
sure. How far this might have influenced many 
a pious minister to take a local relation to the 
church, it is by no means difficult to conceive. 
An ardent desire to be useful in promoting a 
cause which was as dear to them as their own 
lives,induced many of the first American Meth- 
odist preachers when they had married and were 
bucthened with families, to prefer a life of toil 
and labour in conducting a temporal business 
for the support of their families, to burthening 
the infant church, for whose interests they had 
long suffered the luss of all things. These were 
times to try men’s souls. Then ministers lo- 
cated of necessity, not of choice; they ceased to 
travel, because the helpless condition of the church 
rendered their support impossible. But many of 
these veterans continued actively engaged in 
preaching the gospel extensively, until called to 
enjoy their reward. One of these old soldiers of 
the cross died a martyr to the cause; for the last 
sermon which he preached finished his career, 
and he went from the pulpit to his dying pillow, 
and thence to glory. Time has nearly swept 
them all away. Here and there we see one and 
another of these fathers of Methodism stand- 
ing on the walls of Zion, with their voices shat- 
tered,and their heads silvered over by the hoary 
hairs of seventy and eighty years. 


Here, Mr. Editor, we may look for the origin 
of cheap preachers. Ministers were then found 
to give their services willingly to the church, 
because she was poor and unable to pay them: 
Then they continued their labours from year to 
year without compensation, for they had rather 
suffer than forsake a cause in which they de- 
lighted. So with the suldiers of the revolution; 
they suffered, bled and died, all for the love of 
country? Peace to their ashes, honour to their 
names. Few of them expected to be paid for 
their services; because such services could not 
be bought with money. But how easy it is for 
avarice to put in the plea of necessity. When 
ministers were found ready to serve the church 
from principle, the members very soon discover- 
ed that it would serve their interest to keep up 
the cry of poverty, poverty. When honest and 
disinterested ministers discovered the chieat, it 
drove them from itinerancy,to location; from the 
pulpil, to their farms, merchandize, and secular 
callings, disgusted with the parsimony that had 
crept into the church. 


Mr. Editor, do these things sound harshly? It} ) 


is, because they are true! Nor have the church- 
es ceased even in this day to call for cheap 
preachers. 


THE CONTRAST. 


The preceding remarks were intended to in- 
troduce what I have styled generous doings.— 
We live in an age of reformation, It is there- 
fore reasonable to expect that the evil of which 


METHODIST PROTESTANT. 


ed. The plea of poverty can no longer be urged 
with any show of and if it 
any case, surely the infant cause of the Metho- 
dist Protestant Church has the right. We are 
a poor people to some extent, from the fact that 
vur numbers are few,compared with other charch- 


es, and scattered over a considerable portion of 


these United States. But poor and scattered as 
our numbers may be, after a very important ex- 
amination, | have heard but little said about pov- 
erty or incapability to pay the preachers’ salary. 
[tis true, that our expenses have been great 
from the peculiar situation in which we. were 
vlaced with regard to ministers; having to get 
them as we could and where we could; yet they 
have generally been paid, and most of them to 
the uttermost farthing. But how has it been 
done? Let the truth come, for it ought to be 
told; a few noble-hearted, generous souls have 
sustained the whole burthen of the church ex- 
pense, whether in paying preachers or build- 
ing houses. I[ wish lL had a fair statement of 
of the expenditures of one society in this 
State, with the names.and numbers of indi- 
viduals who have sustained it, and I doubt 
whether such an other instance of generous do- 
ing could be found in this country. But it is 
written in heaven; where we may read it, if 
worthy. 

I have not told all; some things are yet be- 
hind, that pleased me so well when I heard of 
them, that I wish to please others, who may fee! 
disposed to read of them. At the last New 
York Annual Conference, three individuals from 
different and quite distinct portions of the work, 
came and asked the Cunference to send or give 
them a preacher to carry back with them, to la- 

rin their respective sections. ‘The, question 
was asked, (perhaps privately) do you wanta 
single, or married man? The reply was,we want 
a preacher, single or married. Who will sup- 
port him if sent? We will see that he shall have 
his support. In one of these cases, the indévi- 
dual with whom I ain personally acquainted, 
was a member of no church; nor was there a 
single member of the Methodist P. Church in 
all his neighborhood. It was a personal and in- 
dividual concern; a solitary, but magnanimous 
act, by which he hoped to benefit himself, the 
cause of Christian liberty, and promote the best 
interests of man. Doves this look like giving up 
the ship? for three individuals, each to guaran- 
tee the support of a preacher? I have been a 
Methodist these filteen years, but I have never 
seen nor heard of any thing like this in all its 
bodies. 

Much might be said after this manner, all go- 
ing to show, that we are really in earnest about 
reform; and afew more years, and a few more 
acts and doings like these, will convince some 
people that we mean to make a business of it. 

Now let me ask,what are the preachers about, 
when laymen can be found to make such sacri- 
fices? Verily, I should feel ashamed if [ were a 
minister after reading this piece, to visit anoth- 
er patient, unless his soul was sick, or set anoth- 
er sun, write another copy, or plant another 


crop, 9r sell another article of goods; away with | 


our worldly occupation, and go and do your 


Master’s work! NATHANIEL. 


For the Methodist Protestant. 
CANADIAN EPISCOPAL METHODISM. 


Mr. Editor,—The following extract is from 
the ‘Kingston Herald,” printed at Kingston, 
Upper Canada. It is copied from a daily print 
of 30th August, printed in Philadelphia. In the 
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copy, the article makes one paragraph. We 
make a division into several paragraphs. This 
in nowise gives a shadow to the sense; but 
makes the sense more obvious,and is more con- 
venient for remark. 


‘‘METHODIST CONFERENCE. 


‘The Annual Conference of the Canadian 
Episcopal Methodists was held at Hallowell on 
Wednesday last,at which the Reverend Messrs. 
Alder and Hetherington, Wesleyan Missiona- 
ries, attended. 

‘‘We understand that such an arrangement is 
likely to be formed between the British Confer- 
ence and the Canadian Methodists, as will af- 
ford entire satisfaciion toa large majority of the 
Methodists in Upper Canada, the Government, 
and the public generally. : 

“The particulars of the proposed union we 
are unable at present to communicate to our 
readers; but one prominent feature is, the total 
abolition of Episcopacy by the Canadian Meth- 
odists, 

‘They are to place themselves under the di- 
rection of the British Conference, which body 
is to Myc entire control of the Indian missions, 
and t@ippoint the President of the Canada Con- 
ference annually. 

“Should the Canadian Methodists agree to 
the propositiuns submitted to them by the re- 
presentative of the British Conference, it will be 
necessary for one of their ministers to proceed 
immediately to England, where the agreement 
will be ratified, and pecuniary aid furnished. 

“It affords us pleasure to learn that the Rev. 
Messrs. Alder and Hetherington,were very kind- 
ly received by the Ministers of the Canada Con- 
ference, and that the Rev. Messrs. Egerton and 
John Ryerson, were among the warmest and 
most eloquent advocates for a union. We learn 
from Hallowell Free Press, that the union of the 
British and Canadian Methodists has been de- 
cided upon. The particulars of this most de- 
sirable event have not yet been made public.” 

The parties to this treaty,are the British Con- 
ference and the Canadian Methodists. The 
Episcopal Methodists seemto absent. The ar- 
rangement likely to be (the Hallowell Free Press 
states it has been) formed, will afford entire sat- 
isfaction to a large majority of the Methodists in 
Upper Canada, the Government, and the public 
generally; that is, the total abolition of Episco- 
pacy by the Canadian Methodists. A president 
is to be annually appointed by the British Con- 
ference. The people areonly colonists. They 
are to receive pecuniary aid. With their po- 
litical, or future ecclesiastical condition, and ne- 
cessities, American citizens have nothing to do. 
But who does not feel indignant at the indignity 
cast upon our American Episcopacy by its total 
banishment from Upper Canada! 

It must depart, and that too, for only three 
causes. It is not satisfactory to a large majority 
of the Canadian Methodists; nor to the govern- 
ment of Upper Canada; nor to the public gener- 
ully, of that province. And we might add, nor 
is it satisfactory to the British Conference.— 
Wherefore not? Because the bishops are r 
lican citizens of a Republic. Their maxims, 
and manners, and power, and duties,and patro-~ 
nage,are all republican; or too much so for loyal 
subjects of a monarchy! But why should an 


English Conference object to Mr. Wesley’s 


Episcopacy, and prefer one of their own body 
as an annual president! 7 
However greatly the English Conference and 


the Canadian Methodists may dislike episcopa- | 


cy in the abstract, the government is not oppos- 


-> 
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ed to it; for the two churches which largely di-|the whole connection. The uncontrolled power 


vide its subjects are Episcopal, and one of them 
more. It is not to episcopacy, as such, that the 
government objects,but to the maxims and man- 
ners and free government of républican bishops! 
How astonishing is this ignorance—why the 
King of England i a mere automaton in pow- 
er, compared with these republican prelates; who 
are the next door neighbors tu Rome. 

The republican preachers are dreaded! Why, 
an Englishman would despise himself were he 
found in their state of subjection. Their pub- 
lic obsequiousness would take all influence from 
their chimney-corner republicanism. 

It will bea blessed day when mankind come 
to learn that ecclesiastical establishments are 
not Christianity; and, that they are only valua- 
ble as they are derived from, and are preserv- 
ed in uncorrupted subserviency to, pure reli- 

ion. Asto their conferring benefits on the re- 
figion of Christ, that is out of the question.— 
The products of the earth do not confer benefits 
on the sun. 

And so it has come to this—that after all the 
long-continued and wisely-directed the 


Republican Episcopal Methodists, M@odist 
Episcopacy is banished from Upper Canada, by 
a ent majority of the Canadian Methodists, by 
the government, and by the public generally.— 
How much disgrace might have been avoided 
had this Episcopacy timely expatriated itself,and 
not like the poor Reformers, lingered till turned 
out. But, it may be true, that bishops are the 
last men in this world to see through a mill- 
stone. They will now console themselves by 
thinking, that it is only their republican princi- 
ples which have been excluded, and, because 
they are foreigners. Very well. [tis then quite 
plain that Methodist Episcopacy cannot be a 
universal thing, as the loyal subjects of a mon- 
archy repudiate it, and prefer an annual presi- 
dent. But what language shall paint the ingrat- 
itude and rebellion of the British Conference,in 
driving back in so great dishonour, Mr. Wes- 
ley’s institution for America! Will they say that 
he intended episcopacy for republican citizens, 
and not for loyal subjects! 
August, 1832. Latcus. 


P.S. Is it not reasonable for the provincial 
subjects of a king, to desire to be under the pat- 
ronage, to be benefited by the funds, to be pro- 
tected by the Conference at home, rather than 
to be part of a foreign, republican, episcopal 
church? Howbeit there is much seeming cruelty 
in ‘the total abolition of Episcopucy by the Ca- 
nadian Methodists.” Was there not a bishop 
elected for Canada? And was he not elected b 
the travelling preachers of the United States? I 
so, he is a bishop without a diocese. But we 
believe the American Methodist Episcopaltans 
do not hold to Diocesan Episcopacy. They cer- 
tainly have lost their hold upon it in Canada. 


L. 


For the Methodist Protestant. 
AMERICAN: METHODIST CHURONOLOGY. 


(NO. XIII.) 


The above constitution is something similar to 
the one called cueries which was formed by six 
Englishmen in The one which we have 
given above was formed by the bishop and a 
few men of his own choice, and secures to him 
an unlimited power over the spiritual and tem- 

ral interests of the church. The one formed 
in 973 was formed by a few men belonging to 
Mr. Wesley’s conterence, and it secured to him 
and his conference an unqualified authority over 


which was put into the hands of the bishop by 
the organization of the council was not seen in 
its proper light, by many of the preachers, until 
after they had experienced some of its effects. 
The effurts of Mr. Asbury to support this dan- 
gerous system in opposition to some of the 
preachers who were prepared to judge of its 
tendency, may be seen in what Mr. O'Kelly 
says of his proceedings in some of the conter- 
ences after the first meeting of the counci!.— 
Mr. O’Kelly was a member of the first council, 
and of course was acquainted with every thing 
attempted by it. He says, ‘‘That the bishop 
acted unconstitutionally respecting the estab- 
lishment of the council, is a notorious fact. The 
resulves of the council were to be laid before 
every district conference, to see if the new con- 
stitution would obtain the approbation of the 
travelling ‘preachers, and if a majority received 
it, it should be obligatory on all. ‘This is a fair 
statement of the business. Now, behold the 
conduct of the bishop in his administration.— 
The Charleston conference rejected the new 
plan of government, but the bishop effected an 
alteration in the constitution, and then it was 
received. But when it was laid before the North 
Carolina District, the preachers refused to re- 
ceive it, with or without the amendments. ‘Then 
he proposed a constitution which he himself had 
formed, and gave it the following title: My ma- 
ture thoughts; this he offered to their consider- 
ation, and the silly men adopted the bishop’s 
government, even the production of his own 
brain, and the council of his own will. The 
council met at Baltimore, to my certain knowl- 
edge, gave him no such authority, nor directions, 
but he thought he had children to deal with.— 
At the Virginia conference Mr. Asbury pr@ 
sented the new form of government, saying, you 
may receive it as formed in council, or with the 
Charleston amendinents; or receive my mature 
thoughts, offer your ainendments, or reject ital- 
toygther. The plans were rejected by every 
ype but two. Mr. Asbury expressed his 

ispleasure on the occasiou by saying, ye have 
all spoken out of one mouta—henceforth ye are 
all out of the union. ‘The conference requested 
him to suffer a convention to meet on the occa- 
sion, and promised that they would be satisfied 
if only two from a district should form the con- 
vention, and earnestly pleaded that he would 
not cast tnem off withouta hearing. ‘This pro- 
posal he absolutely rejected. The preachers 
then proposed that Mr. O’Kelly should be al- 
lowed to visit the Northern conferences,and de- 
fend the proceedingsof the Virginia conference. 
Lhis request they urged was reasonable, as 
reachers from the North who favored Mr. As- 
bury’s measures were permitted to speak in the 
Virginia conference. Mr. Asbury, however,pos- 
itively refused to grant it. As a punishment on 
Mr. O’Kelly, Mr. Asbury divided his district 
and gave part of it to Mr. [ra Ellis, and part to 
other presiding Elders who favoured his mea- 
sures. This the reader may see by examining 
the minutes of ?89 and 790. In ’89 he had four- 
{teen circuits in his district, but in 90 he had 
only eight. 

Mr. O’Kelly wrote several letters to the dif- 
ferent district conferences to this effect: 

Brethren and fellow labourers, 

You are the only court we have to lay our 
grievances before. We are not petitioning as 
criminals; we have done no evil, but we demand 
of you the ordinance of justice. Weare not 
permitted tobe present. We are cut off, &c. Xc. 


| These letters were read, but through the in- 


fluence of Mr. oy were treated with con- 
tempt. Mr. Asbury having gained his point 
wrote to the Virginia preachers as follows: 

{ advise you ai to meet in conference among 
yourselves, and if you will submit to the new 
plan of government, send your delegate to the 
council. The council shall concern only with 
the temporalities of the church. You have my 
last will and testament. | 

The preachers immediately called a confer- 
ence which met in Mecklinburg. But by the ad- 
vice of Mr. O'Kelly they sent no delegate.— 
The reader will see that Mr. O’Kelly’s name is 
not in the minutes of the second council which 
we will now give, in part. 

Minutes taken at a council of the bishop and 
delegated elders of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, held at Baltimore, in the State of Ma- 
ryland, December 1, 1790. 

Ques. What members are present? 

Ans. Francis ‘Asbury, bishop, Freeborn Gar- 
rettson, Francis Poythress, Nelson Reed, John 
Dickins, Philip Bruce, Isaac Smith, Thomas 
Bowen, James O. Cromwell, Joseph Everitt,and 
Charles Connaway. 

Ques. What power do this council consider 
themselves invested with by their electors? 

Ans. First, they unanimously consider them- 
selves invested with full power to act decisively 
in all temporal matters. And secondly, to re- 
commend to the several conferences any new 
canons, or alterations to be made in any old ones. 

This astonishing grasp after absolute power, 
seems to have been an over-reach that roused a 
much rents degree of warm opposition to the 
council than had ever existed before. Mr. As- 
bury was no doubt inspired with confidence to 
take this firm and decided stand by his success- 
ful struggle with the Virginia preachers. But 
his hope of final success in the establishment of 
his council was blasted, for it never met again. 
Although the influence of Mr. Asbury was very 
great yet it was not sufficient to give perma- 
nency to this new legislative body of his. In 
its struggle to preserve its existence we see that 
the attempt to invest it with absolute power in 
its unsettled state was imposing on it a burden 
which caused it to totter to its fall. That this 
council should be invested with power to mature 
and resolve on all things relative to the temporal 
and spiritual interests of the church, having its 
resolutions subject to the votes of each confer- 
ence, for adoption or rejection, and yet at its 
secoid session the members of it unanimously 
to declare themselves invested with full power tu 
act decisively, in all temporal matters, &c. was 
sufficient to rouse every mind that could be made 
to think at all upon the subject. 


For the Methodist Protestant. 
Mr. Editor,—I am sorry that there are a 
number of our old brethren of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church so much prejudiced against 
Methodist Protestants, that they refuse to enter 
the churches of the latter. Is there not a want 
of Christian charity in this course of conduct? 
If they refuse to worship with them here, how 
do they expect to enter with them in the upper 
sanctuary? Ordo they suppose there will be 
a department for each in that eternal home of 
the righteous? Or rather, do they not think it 
doubtful that any Methodist Protestant will be 
admitted to those mansions of glory? If so, 
what will be their disappointment when they 
shall hear the Omniscient Judge say to thous- 
ands of these Methodist Protestants, Well done! 

Enter ye into the joy of your Lord. | 


PETER. 
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BALTIMORE: 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 7, 1832. 


We do not hesitate to assert, that we believe 
there was at the commencement of the present 
struggle for religious freedom, and that there 1s 
at this present moment, in that branch of the 
Methodist church, which the craft of aspiring 
and lordly-minded preachers has caused to be 
named Episcopal, a majority pf the members 
favorable to a representative system of church 
government, in which preachers and people 
can unitedly participate. Yes! it is even so! 
for could the views and plans of reformers on 
this subject be fully and fairly presented to each 
class belonging to that community, and were 
each member to give an unbiassed vote on the 
subject, the result would be a signal triumph 
over the present anti-republican system. 

But, alas for the cause of freedom, her argu- 
inents cannot be heard; this unbiassed vote can- 
not be obtained. The Bishops will not suffer 
it. The presiding Elders flatter their superiors, 


and the untitled preachers follow in their wake, 


without daring to breathe a breath in opposition 
to their will, under pain of being sent to one of 
the most self-denying circuits within the bounds 
of the Conference, which it ig in their power to 
consign them. It is thus the foes of religious 
freedom strive to prevent the people from be- 
coming acquainted with their true situation. 
How, then, shall-we censure the people? They 
confide in their spiritual guides, and refuse to 
listen to arguments which they are led to be- 
lieve are calculated tu injure them? We cen- 
sure them for being too confiding. It is* their 
business to examine and judge for themselves. 
What then is the duty of reformers, but to cry 
aloud and spare not; though they use every 
means to prevent us from being heard, let us 
prove to them that we are determined they shall 
not succeed, but that we will be heard; and 
though there be no liberty in the class room, 
there is elsewhere; and we will raise our voices 
higher and higher, louder and louder, until the 
most indifferent of our brethren become inter- 
ested, and the least willing to listen become 
absorbed in the interest they take in a business 
that so intimately concerns the spiritual welfare 
of themselves and unborn generations. 
Reformers must lay the axe at the root of the 
tree to prevent the acorn of priestly domination, 
which has not only been planted, but has be- 
come a young and vigorous sapling, from in- 
creasing in growth until it rear its lofty head 
in defiance of every effort to lay it prostrate. 


They must strive to prevent the sun of religious 


liberty from being obscured by the mists of 
ignorance, calumny, and bigotry, lest they pro- 
duce a darkness which may be felt,—for what 
but such a darkness could have pervaded the 
minds of brethren to expel their brethren from 
the house of God and the privileges of that 
sacred place—to seek them even at the holy 
altar, to drag them thence and cast them out as 
worthless and profane, because they advocated 
the cause of religious liberty: And were these 
expulsions the act of a majority of the mem- 
bers? No; the majority would never have con- 
sented thereto. It was the work of a few, 
urged by authority and applauded therefor by 
those who employed them. But oh! it was an 
outrage which may be forgiven, but which never 
will be forgotten so long as Methodism endures. 
[t is written with the pen of a diamond, it is 
engraven on the rock forever, and can never be 
erased but by the contrition of the perpetrators 
of this deed of infamy. With what earnest- 
ness ought they to endeavour to obliterate the 
record, and to heal the wounds they have in- 
flicted, lest on their dying pillow the minister- 
ing angel in solemn whispers should admonish 
them of the impossibility of being admitted 
among the blessed—the fellowship of some of 
those very saints whom they persecuted, who 
had entered the pearly gates before them, un- 
less they repent, and obtain the remission of 
that sin, so displeasing to God and so disgrace- 
ful to His church. 

We say, therefore, brethren, hear us! we must 
be heard. Wehave aright to call you brethren, 
nothing can extinguish that right; shall any 
thing separate us from each other, or from the 
love of Christ, which cheers and delights and 
overflows in a!l our hearts? Shall persecution 


ledge or consent, is a fit system for a christian 
church? Is it such a system as the founder of 
Methodism would approve? It is not; he said, 
men might call him opprobrious names,but they 
never should call him bishop with his consent. 
Is ita system fit for the approbation of republi- 
can freemen? We answer, no! it is as arbitrary 
as some despotisms and less free than some 
monarchies. It is a system which the Saviour 
of men, the Great Head of, the church, would 
sanction for the government of his freed men? 
We answer, no! for He said, all ye are brethren; 
call no man Rabbi on earth, for One is your 
master who is in heaven. But it is a system 
which is well calculated to make men “lords 
over God's heritage.” 

It is not free ‘‘institutions” that we assail. 
It is not class-meetings, love-feasts, or confer- 
ences, though we have been a thousand times 
falsely accused of so doing. No! it is the cor- 
rupt institutions of interested and aspiring men, 
that w e fearlessly assailed, and which we 
shall 8 it our duty, as freemen, still to as- 
sail, will the courage of the lion, and the ra- 
pidity of the eagle. 


It is with pleasure we report to our readers, 
(Mt on Sabbath morning, 26th ult. after the Rev. 
Wm. Barnes, one of the circuit preachers of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, preached in the 
M. E. Church in Centreville, he (Mr. B.) made 
some pointed and judicious remarks against 
bigotry in all its shapes, and invited the mem- 
bers of other churches (it being communion day) 
to participate with them in celebrating the Lord’s 
Supper. We learn further, that two of our 
preachers were present, and that both were in- 
vited to commune with him. We are further 


or distress, shall calumny or expulsion? No;|informed that the trustees of the church in that 


nothing shall ever be able to separate Christian 
brethren, for they are of the family of faith and 
of the household of the living God. We assert 
our claims to all the privileges of that church 
from which we have unlawlully been driven or 
have conscientiously withdrawn. If a man for- 
sake his country because he wiil not submit to 
usurped authority, is he not, nevertheless, a citi- 
zeu; and may not the expatriated return when- 
ever the government becomes reforined’? There 
can be no question on the subject. The case 
is Ours, and we are not disposed to surrender 
our rights and privileges because the arm of 
power has, for the present, unjustly wrested | 
them from us. : 

We say, therefore, brethren, hear us! in the 
zealous language of John Wesley, we say, for 
God’s sake, for Christ’s sake, for your own soul’s 
sake, for the sake of unborn generations, hear 
us! We have said and written enough on the 
subject of church government to inform every 
inquiring mind. We entreat you, then, to read 
diligently and with unbiassed minds, to judge 
whether ornot the present system of government, 
which has been established without your know- 


town invited our worthy brother, Judge P. B. 
Hopper, to preach in their church in the after- 
noon; which invitation was accepted, and both 
congregations united in divine worship:—-such 
an example is worthy of record, and worthy of 
imitation. 
We are glad that this re-union occurred just 
where it did,—in Centreville. The Baltimore 
Reformers never can forget the right hand of 
fellowship which was tendered to them by both 
paities in Centreville after the former had been 
threatened with arraignment and expulsion for 
adhering to their liberal principles. A union 
camp-meeting was proposed and held; and to 
which the reform preachers and members of 
Baltimore were affectionately invited; a goodly 
number of whom attended. Nor can we forget 
the acts of hospitality—nay more, those of af- 
fection—-manifested towards them by the old- 
side managers, preachers, and members, Hus- 
bands and wives, parents and children, brothers 
and sisters, all appeared to vie with each other 
in exhibiting tokens of respect and affection. 
Some years have intervened since that de- 
lightful period; some little asperity may have 
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been exhibited in that interval; but we hail the 
exercises of the Sabbath before mentioned, as 
the dawning of the day of a re-union of affec- 
tion and effort, when we shall demonstrate to 
the world, that although we innocently differ in 
government, yet, that in doctrine, experience, 
and holy effort, Methodists are one people,— 
that although we choose separate forms of 
church legislation and administration, we are 
one in preaching, hearing, and believing a com- 
mon salvation. 

We say to Brother Barnes, well done—go 
on, and prosecute your labors of Christian love; 
and the Great Head of the church will give you 
a crown of glory, decked with the gems of that 
heavenly love you are endeavoring to superin- 
duce on earth. We say, let not the voice of 
authority, nor the rebukes of the enemies of 
Christian love and fellowship, prevent you from 
cultivating, as far as in you lies, the unity of 
the spirit amongst the churches, in the bonds 


of peace. © 
CHOLERA. 


It is a melancholy fact,that the disease known 
by this name has swept its millions from the face 
of the earth. As Christian Journalists, we are 
of opinion, that were we to permit such a s@ 
nal dispensation of the just judgment of God to 
pass without some distinct notice, we would be 
justly reprehensible in the sight of Heaven, and 
in that of the Christian public. Is there an evil 
of this magnitude in the earth, and hath not the 
Most High done it? Does not the Book of God 
abound with facts of visiting judgments as well 
as those of visiting mercies? Making this our 
ground work, we hope we shall be permitted to 
speak out on this awful subject. 

It would seem that the wickedness of the in- 
habitants of the earth has risen before the Most 
High to an excess not to be tolerated by Him. 
His mercies, temporal and spiritual, have been 
perverted. We have revelled in His bounty and 
have been ungrateful for His benefits. This sin 
of ingratitude to God has prepared the way for 
the perpetration of every other crime. The 
earth has become a theatre of vices the most 
alarming, and the cup of the abominations of 
the wicked has become full to overflowing.— 
Was there a crime committed in the cities of 
antiquity, and for which they were visited by the 
just judgments of God, that has not been per- 
petrated in these days of refinement? In ancient 
days the wicked were generally visited and con- 
sumed before the wrath of the Almighty, yet in 
several instances the righteous suffered with the 
guilty. So in these latter times, although a very 
large majority of the victims have been found 
amongst the depraved in principle, and the 
abominable in practice, yet Heaven has seen fit 
to take some of his beloved children from the 
evil to Come and has hid their lives above. In 
this respect the dispensations of Heaven are in- 


scrutable to us; but could we see as He sees, | 
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we should exclaim, just and true are thy ways, 
O Lord God Almighty! 
Asia has been depopulated to a considerable 
extent by this dreadful scourge. Europe has 
furnished tens of thousands to the grave; and 
the spirits of its victims have appeared naked 
before their Divine Author. This dreadful mal- 
ady has visited the shores of our beloved Amer- 
ica, and thousands have fallen before the pale 
horse and his rider. How many more cities, 
towns, villages and hamlets may soon be visited 
by this desolating scourge, we cannot tell. Neith- 
er can we at present foretel how long it may 
linger amongst us. The voice which goes be- 
fore it proclaims, “prepare to meet thy 
but, alas, we fear but few, comparatively speak- 
ing,have repented of their sins and turned heart- 
ily to God. We areawfully afraid thatin many 
instances whilst the grave has received the body, 
the pit of destruction has received the immortal 
spirit. Nineveh repented in sack cloth and ash- 
es at the preaching of Jonah, and under circum- 
stances of a most despairing character; yet from 
the king to the pauper, all humbled themselves 
before the Most High, and He spared that great 
city. Jonah’s preaching was all destruction 
without mercy, and yet the inHabitants said, who 
knows but God may turn away His wrath. How 
many men of God are there who preach salva- 
tion from sin on the easy conditions of repen- 
tance and faith, and urge their acceptance by 
motives of Heavenly felicity, and yet, alas! alas! 
how few repent and truly believe the Gospel! — 
Will not God visit yet more severely the impen- 
itent? He has bent his bow, and his hand hath 
taken hold on judgment—who shall stand before 
his wrath? Let the ministers cry aloud and spare 
not. Let them weep between the porch and 
the altar. Let them cry ‘‘Except ye repent, ye 
shalla!l likewise perish,”’ that the blood of the im- 
penitent be not found on the embassador’s skirts. 


CAMP MEETING. 

A camp meeting of the Methodist Protestant 
Church, for Glassboro’ Circuit, will be held at 
May’s Landing, on the 20th of September. Our 
miuisters and friends are respectfully invited to 
attend. SAMUEL Bupp, 

ALEx. Lanz. 


PULPIT. 


Outline of a Sermon, preached April 15, 1832, at 
the installation of the Rev. John Monteath. 


BY THE REV. THOMAS CHALMERS, D.D. 


‘“‘By manifestation of the truth commending ourselves 
to every man’s conscience, in the sight of God.” 
2 Cor. tv. 2. 

There is what may be called a learned way of 
arriving at the conclusion that Christianity is 
true. A man may have sat down to the task of 
investigating religion; tracing back the inquiry 
from age to age,and from one testimony to anoth- 
er, till he has profoundly studied its distant an- 
tiquity. He may have grappled with whole li- 
braries, and mastered the authorship of the ques- 


tlon—those massy tomes of criticism and eru- 
dition, bequeathed by men of gigantic talent— 


the Goliahs of other days; and may have arriv- 
ed at the-conclusion, that for the events of Scrip- 
ture there is a hundred-fold more evidence than 
for any other facts of the by-gone ages of the 
world. It is well that Christianity has. such 
evidence; and it is well that her ministers should 
be acquainted with it. Itis a noble thing for 
religion that philosuphy is on her side; and that 
infidelity has been cast down from the high 
abode where lofty science holds her ethereal seat; 
that it should have been expelled from the high- 
er regions of intellect in the land; though it has 
left a more malignant tinge on secondary intel- 
lect, and spread itself out over the basement of 
society. We feel no wonder that its empire 
should have been enlarged, even after it has re- 
ceived un overwhelming refutation. For, in 
spite of what is said about the **march of intel- 
lect,” itis the spread of a superficial, half-furm- 
ed philosophy; while profound learning is fast 
disappearing. Society may, for aught 1 know, 
be heaving in expectation of some great enlarge- 
ment; but, in the mean time, she is in the throes 
of her transition state. ‘Thousands are in the 
midway stage of ‘a little learning,” which ‘is 
a dangerous thing:” and infidelity is on high 
vantage ground for propagating her doctrines 
among the vast multitudes agog for her mischie- 
vous tenets—just lettered enough to read her 
rear tracts; but not lettered enough for the 
ogic and the learning which make up the argu- 
mentative evidence for Christianity. 


But Christianity has other evidence beside 
that which is to be mastered only by the pro- 
found and patient study of years. Ali the fore- 
going relates to the history of religion; and, be- 
fore that is settled, many arguments of criti- 
cism and philosophy are to be considered. But 
there is another which relates to the doctrines of 
religion, in their direct application to the con- 
science and the understanding. It dves not re- 
late to the credentials, but to the contents of 
revelation. It is the process by which the sub- 
ject matter of the Bible manifests its truth to 
the unlettered peasant, and the simplest of our 
cottagers is thus led to feel that the impress of 
divinity is on its. pages; and to say, not with 
blind credulity, but with rational conviction,that 
God is in it of a truth. 


This is the evidence of my text. It needs 
only a Bible and a conscience, and by that sim- 
ple apparatus is a light struck out, which is 
enough to guide him in his earthly pilgrimage— 
enough to guide him in his way tu heaven. This 
evidence would require a volume, rather than a 
sermon, for its illustration. A few briet touch- 
es are all that we can possibly overtake; for we 
must not conclude without some reference to 


the special occasion with which this service is 
connected. 


You speak to a man’s conscience when you 
speak tu him of what he knows. His sense of 
the matter answers to your representation. You 
tellhim what he is; and conscience responds to 
its truth—or what he needs; and his own feel- 
ings go promptly along with you. Qn this, and 
on other topics, there may be a full and manifest 
agreement between you. To the voice from with- 
out there is an accordant echo from conscience, 
or consciousness within. You may tell him so 
many things, that he feels in you great confi- 
dence. Nay, so marvellous may it appear in his 
eyes, that he may even think you gifted with 
preternatural sight—with a higher than human 
discernment of his heart and history. It was 
thus that the woman of Samaria ascribed to our 
Lord the attributes of a prophet. It was thus 


that the apostles gained converts, who felt that 
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derstand that their inspiration is of God, just as 
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these men told them what was in their hearts; 
and so, falling down, they worshipped God, and 
confessed that God was in them of a truth. 


But prophets and apostles have written,as well 
as spoken, and the question is, if the mind and 
the Bible now have the same power to manifest 
truth in the conscience, as the mind and the liv- 
ing voice formerly. Is there any way by which 
men who read the apostles, may be made to un- 


those who heard the apostles formerly? This is 
an important question, for, if there be such a 
way, men, by only reading the Bible, or hearing 
it explained, may come to the conclusion that 
Christianity is true. The minister will not need 
to bring into the pulpit all the learning with 
which his own mind has been stored at college. 
Without a full and formal ratiocination on the 
credentials, he may expound honestly and clear- 
ly the contents of the book; not dwelling on its 
history, but dilating on its substance. He may 
seize on its topics, and with them ply the con- 
science effectively. He may tell of the vanity 
of the world; and the experience of his hearers 
will respond to the truth of his representation. 
He may tell of the supremacy of Him who made 
the worid; and their self-taught theology will 
confirm the declaration. He may speak of the 
depravity of the heart; and every conscience 
will emphatically cry “Amen!” He may tell of 
the terrors of the law, and the dignity of the of- 
fended Lawgiver; and there will be an echo to 
the alarm in the deep recesses of their moral 
nature. He may bid them pray for a light from 
heaven on their souls; that their eyes may be 
opened to behold wondrous things out of God’s 
law; and the evidences of the divinity of Scrip- 
ture may multiply with every discovery of its 
adaptation to their wants and wishes. In the 
doctrine which is first and foremost of all; the 
atonement made by the high and mysterious per- 
sonage by whom ths sceptre of forgiveness is 
stretched out to the guiltiest—in the lustre which 
this doctrine sheds over the sacredness of the 
Godhead, at the time when he is presenting 
himself with the tenderness of a bereaved fath- 
er, calling to his rebellious children, **Turn ye, 
turn ye, why will you die¥”—in the free, gener- 
ous, and undistinzuishing invitations of the gos- 
pel; in its power to translate the man into a new 
state of moral existence; in the growing expe- 
rience, every day, of its power and its fulfilled 
promises; on these might the unlettered inquirer 
observe the signatures of divine authority on the 
book, and be translated, in consequence, from 
the darkness of nature to the glorious light and 
liberty of the gospel; and what the converts of 
an inspired age said of the apostles, so might 
the converts of the present age, with nought but 
the Bible in the week, and a minister explain- 
ing the Bible on the sabbath, say of. the book, 
that they are convinced of all, and judged of 
all; and so, falling down,they will worship God, 
and report that God is in it of a truth. 

If there were so such evidence,by what avenue 
would the faith of the gospel be conveyed,among 
the great mass of the population? ‘Take away 
the self-evidencing power of the Bible, and you 
lay an interdicton the Christianity of workshops, 
and cottages, and crowded Nat on 
much of our city population, and most of our 
country parishes. That hope which is the pro- 
perty of the poor and the unlearned—whence 
are they to obtain it?—Are they to search for it 
among the archives of history—the mouldering 
erudition of other days—the profound and puz-' 


ziing intricacies of arzumentation—and to num-} 


ber, and balance, and confront, the evidences of 


a past age? Take away the evidence I contend 
for, and you pass an obliteratin er over 
nearly all the Christianity of the foe . It might 
still be talked of among the cloistered retreats 
of learning; but the population at large would 
take no more interest in it, than an abstruse 
question of the schools. If all the varied points 
of accordancy between the book of revelation 
and experience do not attest the Divinity who 
framed it; or if they are beyond the understand- 
ing of ordinary peasantry, then must Christian- 
ity be shut up from the great majority of our spe- 
cies, and we see no way by which it can be 
made to circulate at large among the families of 


We ought to be thankful that Christianity is 
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OBITUARY. 


For the Methodist Protestant. 
Mrs. Wattace. 


Mr. Editor,—Human life,at all times brief and 
uncertain, seems at this period to hang upon a 
pivot so nicely balanced that the falling of an 
atom may turn the scale. In the contemplation 
of this trembling scale, we may exclaim with 
the poet— 


“The spider’s most attenuated thread 
Is cord—is cable, to man’s tender tie 
On earthly bliss;—it breaks with every breeze.” 


eavy sound of his dark boding wings is upon 


our land. ; The Angel of Death is amongst us—and the 
e 


so rich in evidence; not only to challenge the 
acknowledgements of the greatest philosophers, 
but also to carry the conviction of the peasant. 
This is the evidence of the text, and to this we 
owe the great bulk of our home Christianity.— 
W hat is it that originates and fosters the Chris- 
tianity of the land? It is not a series of lectures 
on the deistical controversy. It is not the de- 
monstrations of Paley, and Leslie, and Butler. 
It is not the history of the book, but the doc- 
trines in the book that convince a peasant. He 
does not plant a historical ladder, by which he 
ascends to the days of the apostles; nor does he 
consult the lights of criticism and erudition, 
which may guide him on his pathway, till he can 
lay his hand on the authermtcity of the New Tes- 
tament. If he has faith at all he has a reason of 
the faith; and the question is, whether it comes 
immediately from the book, or mediately from 
the history of the book. If you enter his house, 
and examine the library which lies, in a little 
room, upon his shelves, you will see what be- 
gan, and what aliments his Christianity. They 
are not books on the external evidences—but 
on the internal doctrines. It is the Flavels,and 
the Guthries, and the Richard Baxters, that are 
his favorites. They say little or nothing about 
the argumentative evidence of Scripture; but 
they urge home on the conscience the lessons of 
Scripture: By this perpetual interchange be- 
tween the conscience and the Bible, his Chris- 
tianity is upholden. It is a light, not out of the 
book, but in the book, that sustains the Chris- 
tianity of our ploughmen, our artisans, and our 
men of hard labour; a Christianity of deep anc 
rational belief, firmly seated in the principles of 
our moral nature. In the olden time of Presby- 
tery—ihe time of sound theology in our church- 
es,and of psalmody in our cottages—these men 
grew and multiplied in the land; and,though de- 
rided in the heartless literature of other days, it 
is by their prevalence still, as a pervading salt, 
that the religion of the land is upholden. I feel 
tempted, my brethren, to come forward with a 
short extract from the poet Cowper, who has 
just hit the truth, when he contrasts a simple cot- 
tage Christian with the infidel poet, Voltaire:— 


“She, for her humble sphere by nature fit, 
With little understanding, and no wit, 

Just knows,and knows no more, her Bible true— 
A truth the brilliant Frenchman never knew— 
And in that charter reads, with sparkling eyes, 
Her title to a treasure in the skies. | 

O, happy peasant! QO, unhappy bard! 

His the mere tinsel—her’s the sure reward! 
He praised, perhaps, for ages yet to come; 
She never heard of half a mile from home! 
He, lost in errors, his vain heart prefers; 

She, safe in the simplicity of hers.” 


join the blessed above. 


{ To be continued. | 


very breeze—-the dim cloud of his presence 
rests alike upon the palace and the hovel—the 
gay and the sorrowful—the good and the evil; 
and who may say, where next, the cold grasp of 
his icy hand may fall? The deep-thrilling voice 
of that eternity to which we are hurrying on, 
speaks to every heart—'‘prepare’’—‘‘prepare to 
meet thy God,” “for in such an hour as ye think 
not, the Son of man cometh.” 

I knew ope, in whose soul dwelt the fulness 
of that peace which this world can never give; 
whose mind, purified by grace and sanctified by 
that love which casteth out all fear, seemed in 
its meekness and calmness to reflect back the 
image of the God it worshipped one, who in 
gentleness of spirit—in the exercise of that 
charity which “hopeth all things,’’—in all things 
which pertain to Christianity, might have looked 
around and said, to the professing world, ‘‘fol- 
low me as I follow Jesus! [knewsuch a one— 
but the place which knew her once shall know 
her no more forever!—He, in whose hands are 
the issues of life and of death—He, whose 
watchful eye is ever over all his creatures—hath 
said, ‘‘It is enough,—come up higher,’’—and 
the spirit of our Sister Wallace, has gone to 
To eulogize the dead 
is no part of my object! Yet to record the vir- 
tues of the deceased, may haply awake the wish 
in some throbbing heart—*‘Let me die the death 
of the righteous, and let my last end be hike 
hers.” ’Tis a holy wish; may the Father of 
mercies deepen it in all our hearts! Oh how 
sweetly tranquil the hour of death—when the 
soul can rest upon its Saviour—and hear the 
soft tones of mercy floating over the billows of 
Jordan—‘‘fear not, for my grace is sufficient for 
thee!” Thus it was with Sister Wallace.— 
Though the summons came without warning— 
and literally at midnight the cry was made—be- 
hold the bridegroom cometh—her lamp was 
bright and burning, and she ready to depart. 
No terror hung around her mind—no cloud 
rested upon her pathway to glory—but while 
the tear trembled in her eye as she bade farewell 
to those whose fate was bound with hers,—she 
could point to that Heaven where she was soon 
to be—and say. ‘‘meet me there.’ And when 
the voice of friendship was heard making in- 
inquiry as to the hopes of life, she could say 
‘let them come in, and see how a Christian can 
die.” Thus triumphantly—thus gloriously de- 
parted our sister. And shall we mourn that she 
has left a world of sorrow for a world of joy;— 
a world of trial and temptation for one of peace 
and glory?—oh no!—let us rather strive to live 
like her, that we may die like her,—and that 
like her, we may ascend to that world, where 
sighing and sorrow are forever excluded, and 
wherd we may rest in happiness and glory, 
while eternity shall roll on its orem, oe > 


| 
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THE STORM. 


The sun went down in beauty—not a cloud 
Darken’d its radiance—yet there might be seen 

A few fantastic vapours scatter’d o’er 
The face of the blue heavens;—some fair and slight 
As the pure lawn that shields the maiden’s breast; 
Some shone like silver—some aid stream afar, 

Faint and dispersed, like the pale horse’s mane 


Which Neath shalt stride hereafter; some were glittering 


Like dolphin’s scales, touch’d out with wavering hues 

Of beautiful light—outvying some the rose, 

And some the violet, yellow, white, and blue, 

Scarlet, and purpling red.—One small lone ship 

Was seen, with outstretcli’d sails, keeping its way 

In quiet o’er the deep;—all nature seem’d 

Fond of tranquility;—the glassy sea * 

Scarce rippled—the halcyon slept upon the wave; 

The winds were all at rest,—and in the east 

The crescent moon, then seen imperfectly, 

Came onwards, with the vesper star, to see 

A summer day’s decline. 

The sun went down in beauty;—but the eyes 

Of ancient seamen trembled when they saw 

A small black and ominous spot far in the distance:— 

It spread, and spread—larger and dark—and came 

O’ershadowing the skies;—the ocean rose; 


The gathering waves grew large, and broke in hoarse 


And hollow sounds;—the mighty winds awoke, 


ult th t is admirable not 
And scream’d and whistled through the cordage; birds, revolutions of the surface of the glove, is admirable no 
That seem’d to have no home, flock’d there in terror, 


And sat with quivering plumage on the mast. 
Flashes were seen, and distant sounds were heard— 
Presages of a storm. 
The sun went down in beauty,—bnt the skies 
Were wildly changed.—It was a dreadful night— 
No moon was seen, in all the heavens, to aid 
Or cheer the lone and sea-beat mariner— 
Planet nor guiding star broke through the gloom;— 
But the blue lightnings glared along the waters, 
Asif the Fiend had fired his torch to light 
Some wretches to their graves;—the tempest winds 
Raving came next, and in deep hollow sounds, 
Like those the spirits of the dead do use 
When they would speak evil prophecies, 
Mutter’d of death to come;—then came the thunder 
Deepening and crashing as 'twould rend the world; 
Or, as the Deity pass’d aloft in anger 
And spoke to man—Despair!—The ship was toss’d, 
And now stood poised upon the curling billows, 
And now midst deep and watery chasms, that yawn’d 
As "twere in hunger, sank ;—behind there came 
Mountains of moving water,—with a rush 
And sound of gathering power, that did appal 
The heart to look on;—terrible cries were heard; 


; the more regretted by Christians i anc al 
Sounds ®f despair some,—some like a mother’s anguish, 5 y n France, because 


Some of intemperate, dark, and dissolute joy— 
Music and horrid mirth—but unallied 
To joy;—madness might be heard amidst 
The pauses of the storm—and when the glare 
Was strong, rude savage men were seen to dance 
In frantic exultation on the deck, 
Though all was hopeless.—Hark! the ship has struck, 
And the fork’d lightning seeks the arsenal— 
*Tis fired—and mirth and madness are no more! 
*Midst column’d smoke, deep red, the fragments fly 
In fierce confusion—splinters and scorch’d limbs, 
And burning masts, and showers of gold,—torn from 
The heart that hugg’d it e’en till death.— 

| —— The black skies, 
Shock’d at excess of light, return’d the sound 
In frightful echoes,—as if an alarm © 
Had spread through all the elements—then came 


A horrid silence—deep—unnatural—like 
The quiet of the grave! 


INTELLIGENCE. | 


CHOLERA. 
In Philadelphia and New York this disease is rapidly 
declining. —The number of deaths in this city for the 
week, ending on Tuesday the 4th inst, were 170. 


M. CUVIER. 
[From our Correspondent in France.] 


Bolbec, (Lower Seine, ) May 23, 1832. 


France has lost two illustrious citizens, MW. Cuvier and 
M. Perier; one eminent as a man of science, the other 
as a politician. It is not my intention to send you a full 
biographical notice of these distinguished persons, for 
this would fill several long letters. I propose merely to 
relate some facts respecting them, connected with re- 
ligion. 

Srhe Baron Cuvier belonged to the Lutheran Church. 
In his youth his studies were designed to prepare him 
for the office of the sacred ministry; but not being sus- 
tained in his examination in theology, he devoted him- 
self to the business of teaching, and took charge of the 
education of a nobleman’s son in Normandy. Here he 
had leisure and means for studying the natural sciences. 
When he was about thirty years of age, he went to 
Paris, where his strong intellectual powers soon raised 
him to distinction. M. Cuvier performed for zoology 
what the illustrious Linnzus did for botany. He estab- 
lished a new classification of animals, founded upon 
their natural and permanent properties. This science, 
which had no existence until M. Cuvier invented it, is 
called Comparative Anatomy. He succeeded in re-con- 
structing, with some ancient bones discovered in the 
bowels of the earth, more than a hundred kinds of an- 
imals, which do not now exist on the face of the globe. 
The labors of M. Cuvier “upon these fossil bones have 
placed him at the head of the naturalists of France, and 
indeed of the world. 

But what especially commends M. Cuyier to the fa- 
vor of the Christian community, is his researches and 
discoveries in the science of geology. His work on the 


only for its clear method, and the force of genius 
which appears in every page, but becanse it proves by 
scientific inductions the truth of the Mosaic history ir 
the first chapters of Genesis. M. Cuvier has traced on 
the globe itself the work of creation; he has shown its 
successive construction in six days, as related by the au- 
thor of Genesis, and in a work entitled, ‘‘ History of the 
Natural Sciences,’ he has supported his geological theo- 
ry by historical proofs, showing that there is no tradition 
which reaches farther back than the period fixed by 
Moses for the creation of the world. He has proved, 
against the opinion of many naturalists, that the human 
race descended from one stock or family, which he places 
in the elevated plains of central Asia. All these labors 
which confirm the tegtimony of the Bible, are vouchers 
which Christians can now oppose with confidence to 
the objections of infidels. ‘True, the pious without the 
aid of human science, have a firm faith in the word cf 
God, but still this science is important, and should re- 
joice the hearts of Christians, because it serves to con- 
found infidels, and to expose the ignorance of such as 
question the truth of Divine Revelation, Thanks to 
God, then, that he has raised up a man so profoundly 
leirned as M. Cuvier, to stop the moutlis of the fulse 
philosophers which our age has produced. 

The sudden and unexpected death of M. Cuvier is 


this illustrious man had consented to presice at the next 
annual meeting of the Bible Society of Paris; and he 
had proposed as the topic of his opening discourse; the 
agreement between the Mosaic history and the modern 
discoveries in geology. Other writers, it is true, can 
perform this work; but none with the authority and in. 
fluence of M. Cuvier. Of him only can it be said in 
our day, that he was the giant of science, and that all 
Europe listened to his instructions. His death leaves 
an irreparable void in our scientific institutions, No 
Frenchman, whatever be his personal merit, can aspire 
to fill so high a place in the learned world. 

Besides the various duties which he performed in the 
council of state, in the faculty of letters, in the garden 
of plants, &c. M. Cuvier was also Director General o 
Protestant affairs of the kingdom. In this high post, he 
rendered important services to our Reformed churches 
by his credit with the Government, We must confess, 
however, without wishing to cast blame on this great 


show, as Director General of French Protestanism, all 


the zeal and the piety which was n 


at 
‘| from him. ee 


M. Cuvier very much dreaded separation; as if it were 
not necessary, in some circumstances, that the church 
of Christ should separate from the church of the wozld! 
If Luther and Calvin had been afraid of separation our 
glorious Reformation would never have taken place.— 
But notwithstanding these blemishes, the career of M. 
Cuvier has been noble and brilliant; and the faults to 
which we have referred should not make us forget the 
high qualities and eminent services of one of the most 
universal and profound geniuses of our age. The mem- 
ory of M. Cuvier will always be held in high honor by 
the Protestant churches of Frarce. NV. Y. Obs. 
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‘Dr. Watts on the improvement of the mind.” 

This admirable work is now in press, and will be 
published in afew days, by the M. P. Church Book 
Agent, in one volume, 18 mo. on beautiful brevier type. 
It will contain about 280 pages. Price, full bound and 
lettered, $4 50 per dozen—or 50 cents retail. It is 
needless to detail further than to say, that the student 
or general reader cannot fail to have his or her mind 
classified and highly improved from its perusal. It 
ought to be in the hands of all who delight to cultivate 
their faculties. 

Orders are respectfully solicited. 


OHIO ANNUAL CONFERENCE. 


The fourth annual Conference of the Meth- 
odist Protestant Church, for the Ohio district, 
will be held in Pittsburg, Penn. on the third 
Tuesday, (J8th) of September. 

Georce Brown, Prest. 


GENESSEE ANNUAL CONFERENCE, 


The Genessee Aunual Conference of the 
Methodist Protestant Church will be held at 
Honeoye village, in the town of Richmond, On- 
tario county, New York, on Wednesday, the 3d 
day of October next. James Covet, Prest. 


fzAn Agent will be in attendance at this 
Conference to receive subscription paymerts, 
and orders forbooks. Of this, subscribers with- 
in its bounds, will please take notice. 


TERMS. 


Three Dollars for the year’s subscription, if not paid 


of by the first of July. 


Two Dollars and Fifty Cents will entitle the present 
subscribers to the paper for the year, if paid before the 
first day of July, next.—Fifteen Dollars remitted for 
new subscribers in advance, will entitle the person re- 


man, now gone to the tomb, that he did not always | 


mitting to one copy gratis for the year. 
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